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MUSIC OF THE MONTH 

AN OPERATIC BLUE BIRD 

BY LAWRENCE GILM AN 



FOR the edification of future generations who may come 
upon these yellowing pages, we preserve herewith a 
memento of some remarkable happenings of a certain holi- 
day season in New York, quoted from the veracious World 
of the third day following the one thousand nine hundred 
and nineteenth Christmas after the birth of Our Lord: 

New York will be painted blue during the first week of January 
to symbolize happiness in honor of the American visit of Maurice 
Maeterlinck, author of " The Blue Bird." 

Blue Bird Week will begin officially Jan. 5. The city has given 
permission to stretch across Fifth Avenue a banner with a large blue- 
bird and an inscription, " Welcome to Maeterlinck." The Retail Dry 
Goods Association has urged merchants to decorate their show win- 
dows with blue draperies, lights and merchandise. Blue Bird booklets, 
candy and cigarettes will be sold. 

And it was recorded that the great ladies of our local 
aristocracy, who have so conspicuously modeled their lives 
after the precepts to be learned from Le Tresors des Hum- 
bles, were heard murmuring to themselves, on their way 
to their opera-boxes, this guiding aphorism from the Mas- 
ter's essay on Silence: " From the moment that we 
have something to say to each other, we are compelled to 
hold our peace. . . . It is idle to think that, by means 
of words, any real communication can ever pass from one 
to another. " Also, there be those who swear that, in cross- 
ing Fifth Avenue beneath the flapping banner bearing the 
Sign of the Blue Bird, they overheard these words from The 
Treasure of the Humble fall from the lips of the traffic 
policeman as he turned the semaphore to " Go " : " Beauty 
is the unique ailment of our soul, for in all places does it 
search for beauty." As for our Board of Aldermen, it rose 
vol. ccxi.— no. 771. 18 
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handsomely to the occasion, and caused to be exhibited in 
the subway trains (displacing temporarily, through the 
graciousness of the Interborough management, the engross- 
ing Subway Sun) that revered and famous saying out of 
Pelleas et Melisande: " L'ame humaine est tres silencieuse. 
. . . L'ame humaine aime a s'en aller seule. " It was 
indeed a memorable week for the citizens of New York, 
and to this day our policemen, street-cleaners and motor- 
men still wear proudly in their lapels the pretty Blue 
Bird buttons distributed by the Mayor in honor of the great 
event. As for Mr. Maeterlinck, he has, we believe, shaken 
the dust of this mystical and symbol-loving metropolis from 
his otherworldly soles, and is instructing Middle West- 
ern Chautauquas concerning wisdom and destiny, and 
whether it is cheaper to keep a bee or a Ford. 

New York, therefore, will have to solace itself for a 
while with the concrete legacy of all this poetic and spir- 
itual excitement, which also was its occasion and excuse: 
the opera made by Albert Wolff out of Maeterlinck's play, 
The Blue Bird, and exhibited at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, with a thrilling clamor of band-playing and horn- 
tooting and laurel-crowning, two days after Christmas. 
Charity has the $40,000 accruing to it from this perform- 
ance, Mr. Maeterlinck has a vivid conception of New 
York's enthusiasm for mystic morality and philosophic 
beauty, and the Metropolitan has Mr. Wolff's incompar- 
ably advertised opera. As for those old-time friends and 
students of Mr. Maeterlinck's genius, they still have the 
original text of The Blue Bird, and their memories of it 
as it was before an inept and commonplace music-maker did 
his best to spoil it. 

It is one of the glaring defects of what one may call 
aesthetic penology that there are no laws to estop medio- 
crities who happen to be composers from laying destruc- 
tive hands upon a literary or dramatic masterpiece. 
There they lie, such superb subjects as Romeo and 
Juliet, Paolo and Francesca, Don Quixote, Monna Vanna : 
at the mercy of despoilers like Gounod, Zandonai, Mas- 
senet, Fevrier, — whose lasting epitaph in the minds of 
an " acute and honorable minority " must be this : 
They defiled a masterwork. The Romeo et Juliette 
of Gounod, the Monna Vanna of Fevrier, the Don 
Quixote of Massenet — what are they but prostitutions 
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of ideal dramatic material to the ends of sentimentalists 
and vulgarians? These things are not easy to forgive — espe- 
cially when one speculates upon the uses to which such 
subjects might have been put by opera-makers of 
genius. Imagine a Francesco, da Rimini composed by Loef- 
fler, a Monna Vanna composed by Strauss! If Lilliputians 
and incompetents, barbarians and weaklings, must produce 
operas, should not society restrain them from maltreating 
and debasing such great themes as cry imperatively for 
great music? Should it not restrain Mr. Ozias J. Pugsley, 
whose empty futility has been abundantly demonstrated, 
from using as an operatic subject Shakespeare's Antony and 
Cleopatra? Should it not lay prohibitory hands upon Mr. 
George Washington Teets before he has a chance to 
bamboozle the guileless Metropolitan Opera Company into 
producing his opera based upon Synge's Riders to the Sea? 
Must we forever stand aside in complacent impotence 
while artless artisans and heavy-handed lightweights have 
their degrading sport with noble texts — with plays and 
poems and chronicles that should be preserved inviolate for 
composers gifted and skilful enough to render them with 
eloquent justice? All composers, all operatic composers at 
least, should, we think, be licensed, as are chauffeurs and 
doctors and other potential mischief-makers — licensed by 
a Board composed of poets and docile madmen and anti- 
prohibitionists. Such a Board might have preserved The 
Blue Bird of Maeterlinck from such a mishap as it has suf- 
fered at the hands of Mr. Wolff. 

We shall not claim that this play is one of human- 
ity's indispensable possessions; but certainly it is among 
the loveliest things of the theatre — a delectable and 
exquisite compound of tenderness and humor, beauty and 
fantasy, profundity and playfulness. In it are unfor- 
gettable passages — moments of authentic greatness, when 
the probing emotion of the poet starts the deeper 
springs; and there is the ineffable charm that over- 
lies the text from beginning to end. For such a play, no 
test of capacity in a composer could be too searching. 
Indeed, there is scarcely a play of Maeterlinck's (save that 
last and lamentably unrepresentative drama of contempo- 
rary violence) which does not call for a special equipment 
on the part of the musician. Maeterlinck's world is, like 
Blake's, shut away by a cloud and a river and an enchanted 
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forest. Its terrain is not free to all, or to many. Only those 
who approach it with a certain rare and fine simplicity, a 
delicate candor, a sympathetic understanding of the ways 
of its people and a deep love of its shadows and lights 
and contours, will find their passports honored in this land 
" where the wind passes like the hand of some fine etcher 
over the surface " — where the landscape is " not of dreams 
or fancy, but of places far withdrawn ", seen as through a 
strange veil . . . " in no ordinary night or day, but as 
in some faint light of eclipse, or in some brief interval of 
falling rain at daybreak, or through deep water." 

Mr. Albert Wolff is not of this predestined company. 
He is a young Frenchman, still under forty. He has been 
a conductor at the Opera-Comique, where he has of course 
studied many scores, many styles. Perhaps he has absorbed 
too much music for his own good. Certainly he has noth- 
ing to say on his own account; what he says in his 
music to The Blue Bird is as unimportant in itself as it is 
inadequate for its special purpose. Mr. Wolff writes what 
we would have called, in those old days when the German 
language was respectable, Kapellmeistermusik — the music 
of a well-grounded routinier, derivative, respectably pro- 
ficient, wholly undistinguished. 

Mr. Wolff has made it known that his setting of The 
Blue Bird has had the sanction of Mr. Maeterlinck and 
meets with his approval. " I insisted," confided Mr. Wolff 
to the New York Times, " upon having Maeterlinck do all 
the necessary rearranging of The Blue Bird. If I had 
suggestions to make I sent them to him to pass on before 
I composed a note of music for that particular part. And 
so we are still friends in spite of having become col- 
laborators." To the Sun Mr. Wolff imparted the assur- 
ance that " Mr. Maeterlinck has given his frank and 
kindly approval of my music; if the great public find it 
but one-half as much to their liking as did the author, I 
shall feel overjoyed." 

When it is recalled that Debussy's miraculously perfect 
translation into tone of Pelleas et Melisande failed to win 
Maeterlinck's approval, Mr. Wolff's earnest assurances 
wear a pleasantly humorous aspect. They are still more 
droll if one remembers that the admirable Maeterlinck is 
said to be tone-deaf, and, like most men of letters, loves 
music as little as he understands it. 
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To be frank, Mr. Wolff has taken an exquisite and dis- 
tinguished and very beautiful play and has encumbered it 
with music that is feeble and dull when it is his own, and 
derivative when it has strength and character. We see no 
reason for mincing words in this matter. Mr. Wolff is 
one of those contemporary Frenchmen whose ethical 
standards permit them to help themselves from the 
rich treasure-house of France's greatest composer. Debussy 
is dead now, and the horde of industrious music-wrights 
who have for years been adopting his inventions have grown 
bolder. They are seemingly quite conscienceless, these 
clever and appreciative little parasites; or else they are 
incredibly unaware of the nature of their acts. Unfortun- 
ately, there seem to be no laws against this kind of aesthetic 
acquisition. There is nothing to stop a composer from 
taking a beautiful harmonic progression, an eloquent 
arrangement of chords, a melodic phrase, from a master- 
piece by a dead genius, incorporating it in his own score, 
and sending it forth to win such praise as it may from those 
who are not sufficiently familiar with the original to call 
him to task for his parade of borrowed plumes. To some ex- 
tent, of course, this kind of musical reproduction may be un- 
conscious. But, whether unconscious or deliberate, it is out- 
rageous that a composer who should be devoting his time 
to window-dressing or free verse should be able to impress 
the unsophisticated by a display of second-hand eloquence. 
It would not be tolerated in literature. Digby Sweet, the 
aspiring sonneteer of East Orange, N. J., would not dare 
to incorporate lines from Rupert Brooks' IQI4 in one of 
his own productions and expect to escape rebuke. Why, 
then, should Mr. Albert Wolff be indulgently viewed when 
he remembers a beautiful and thrilling effect from 
Debussy's Pelleas and weaves it into his score at a place 
where it will do the most good? If Mr. Wolff is so stupid 
or so forgetful that he does not know when he is uttering 
the thoughts of a man whose music he has intimately 
studied and interpreted as a conductor, he ought to arouse 
himself and learn to speak his own thoughts, if he has any. 
If he is knowingly using the ideas of a dead genius, it 
is time he was called to account for it. 

We have neither the space nor the inclination to identify 
in detail Mr. Wolff's reverberations. Any one who 
knows well the score of Pelleas et Melisande will feel at 
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home in confronting certain pages in The Blue Bird. Two 
typical instances of Mr. Wolff's indebtedness to Debussy 
will be sufficient to start the curious on their tour of inves- 
tigation. Let the observer scrutinize the setting of the 
words of Grandfather Tyl beginning: Farce que nous ne 
pensons plus a I'heure. . . . and ending: lis appel- 
ant huits heures, in the second scene (he Pays du Souvenir) 
of the first act of Mr. Wolff's Blue Bird, and place 
this passage beside Debussy's setting of the speech ad- 
dressed by Arkel to Melisande in the fourth act of Pelleas. 
Then let him skip to the last scene of Mr. Wolff's Blue Bird, 
note the succession of "ninth" chords in bars 7, 8, 9, 10 on 
page 295 of the piano partition, and compare them 
with the harmonies that accompany Golaud's words: 
Toutes ces vieilles forets sans lumiere, in the second 
scene of the second act of Pelleas. We are not deal- 
ing here with ordinary forms of musical speech — the 
sort of thing that is common property among musicians, like 
a conventional cadence or modulation. These are extraor- 
dinary and striking inventions. They are effective as Mr. 
Wolff uses them, and well they may be, for they were con- 
ceived by an incomparable genius. Mr. Wolff has no right 
to them. If he does not realize this fact, he ought to be told. 

If Mr. Wolff were a composer of power and original- 
ity, he could borrow an occasional idea and nobody would 
care a hoot. But to borrow with impunity one must have 
plenty to say on one's own account. Only they that have 
may take, and get away with it. The impecunious must 
keep their hands in their own pockets. It is the rule in our 
material existence ; it is the rule in art. A harsh principle, 
but it holds. And it applies precisely to Mr. Wolff. When 
he speaks his own pieces, instead of Debussy's or someone 
else's, the result is not cheering. He has missed with a 
deplorable consistency every great opportunity offered him 
by his text. That infinitely touching scene in the graveyard, 
with Tyltyl's immortal exclamation, II n'y a pas de morts; 
the nocturnal dream-garden with its skyful of bluebirds; 
the antiphonal chant of the mothers in the Kingdom of the 
Future — these things go for little or nothing in the music. 
As the imaginative curve of the play ascends, the music 
perversely falls. 

It remains to be said that the Metropolitan has bestowed 
upon the opera a lavish and beautiful setting, though 
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hardly a persuasive one. The Metropolitan has an odd 
aversion to contemporary masterworks, and this glorifica- 
tion of the second-hand and the tenth-rate is not surprising. 
However — 

The audience was one of those exclusive ones in which the aris- 
tocracy of wealth and social position are preeminent. ... It was 
estimated that the receipts were at least $40,000. The crowd paid $15 
each for tickets, $2 each for souvenir programmes, and $1 each for 
souvenir pins. 

Among those present were . 

Poor Maeterlinck! 

Lawrence Gilman. 



